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dear Varenka and what a terrible void her departure will
create. The book ends with this cry: "It cannot be that this
letter is the last one we shall exchange. How can they stop
thus all of a sudden! No, no, I will write to you and you
will write to me, too. . . . Varenka, my style is shaping it-
self. Ah, my dearest, how can I speak of style! See, at this
very moment I do not know what I am writing, I do not
know at all, I know nothing, I am not rereading what I have
written nor correcting my errors. I am thinking only of writ-
ing to you, of writing to you all that I can. . . . My beloved,
my sweetheart, my little mother. . . ."
There is no doubt that Poor Folk was inspired by Gogol's
Overcoat. This quaint bureaucrat brought up in the venera-
tion of his superiors and the love for "copy," this gray citizen
of St. Petersburg, ridiculed by his colleagues, stultified by
his hardships, who accepts everything and resigns himself to
everything with evangelical gentleness, is certainly the
younger brother of Gogol's Akakyi Akakievich. But whereas
Gogol's hero is only pitiable and grotesque, remarkable only
for his absolute nullity, the charity and devotion and discre-
tion of Dostoevsky's Makar Dievushkin have a rare moral
quality. Ridicule does not destroy but exalt his qualities, for
his mediocrity stops at the frontiers of feeling, and his suffer-
ing saves him from caricature.
Around Dievushkin vegetate his cronies, the most remark-
able of whom is the father of Pokrovsky, the consumptive
student. This abject old man, a drunkard and liar, has an
apprehensive tenderness for his son whose education and in-
dependence he respects. His vices, too, are redeemed by
affection and humility. "At first sight one might think that
he felt ashamed of his person, he seemed to make such an